THE PRIME MINISTER

tions) Lord Rosebery.  She distrusted the foreign policy of Cabinets,
especially Liberal Cabinets. The Cabinet can and does lay down the
general tendency of foreign policy, but for matters of urgency the
Foreign Secretary must rely on consultation with the Prime Minister.1
He can also consult the Prime Minister on semi-technical matters
which do not appear to be of sufficient importance to demand Cabinet
sanction. The most notorious example is that of the 'conversations'
between French and British military advisers which began in 1905
under the Conservative Government. They were renewed by the
Liberal Government by agreement between the Prime Minister, the
Foreign Secretary and the Secretary of State for War.2 Though of a
purely technical nature they involved political issues, for their assump-
tion was that Germany would attack France and that Great Britain
would support France. The fact of consultation did not imply a promise
of support to France, but it necessarily led French ministers to assume
that such support would be forthcoming. Lord Grey therefore con-
sidered, in 1925, that they ought to have been brought before the
Cabinet.3 But neither the Prime Minister nor Lord Ripon, who repre-
sented the Foreign Office in the House of Lords, and who was informed
of them, suggested a Cabinet discussion.4 They must have become
known to the members of the Committee of Imperial Defence, but
Mr Asquith did not hear of them until 1911, and they then seemed to
him to be 'rather dangerous\5 They became known to other members
of the Cabinet in 1912 and it was then agreed to secure a statement from
France that Great Britain was not pledged to action by them.6 In 1914
further conversations took place with Russian military officers, and this
time Cabinet approval was obtained.? There can be no doubt that the
conversations were one of the elements that compelled the majority of
the Cabinet to agree in 1914 that Great Britain was 'pledgedin honour5
to France, though the actual casus belli, which was accepted by all but

1 A standing Cabinet Committee is another method: see below, p. 241.
3 Grey, Twenty-five Years^ I, pp. 74-6.

3  It is said in die Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, I, pp. 348-9, that the Cabinet was
always consulted, but that ministers absorbed in their own departments paid litde atten-
tion to memoranda until the Agadir crisis frightened them. The evidence of Lord Grey,
Lord Morley and Mr Lloyd George is to the contrary.

4  Ibid, i, pp. 86-7.                                                          5 Hid. I? pp. 94__5.
6 Ibid. I, pp. 96-9.                                                                  7 Jbid. I, p. 285.
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